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duty  of  every  ruler  to  keep  liis  country  out 
of  war  as  loii”-  as  he  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  national  honor.  And  the  Na- 
tional honor  has  not  yet  been  compromised. 
Notes  are  very  tirin<j  to  that  section  of  the 
people  who  desire  action,  but  the  Administra- 
tion to-day  has  the  record  of  having  kept  the 
country  out  of  war. 

Recently  the  editor  of  one  of  the  great 
New  York  dailies  talked  with  a high  officer 
of  Government  in  the  Department  of  State. 
'I'his  editor  writes  thundering  editorials  against 
the  Wilson  Administration  and  its  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  As  he  was  leaving  he  turned 
and  said  to  the  high  officer  of  Government : 
“ War  is  a frightful  thing.  I hope  you  will 
keep  us  out  of  it.”  To  which  the  high  officer 
of  Government  replied : “ That  remark  is 
very  inconsistent  with  the  editorials  you  are 
writing.” 

No  matter  what  step  the  Administration 
may  take  just  now,  some  one  finds  a political 
reason  for  it  at  once.  One  critical  view  is  that 
the  recent  firm  stand  of  the  President  has  been 
made  necessary  by  the  position  of  Mr.  Root 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  nobody  close  to  the 
President  has  the  slightest  belief  in  that. 
Mr.  Wilson  knows  too  well  that  anybody  who 
thinks  of  political  advantage  in  such  a crisis 
is  only  a fool.  What  is  political  advantage 


to-day  in  the  world  war  may  be  a distinct  dis- 
advantage to-morrow.  'I'he  only  thing  is  to 
go  ahead  on  the  line  of  what  is  best  for  the 
country.  And  the  best  policy  is  to  ignore 
politics  altogether.  And  this  is  certainly  the 
method  of  patriotism,  and  the  method  which 
the  President  has  followed.  Deep  down 
beneath  the  surface  the  country  is  convinced 
that  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs  has 
been  wise  and  strong.  Caution  rather  than 
vigor  has  been  demanded  in  so  grave  a world 
situation.  A year  ago  this  country  was  more 
intensely  divided  into  two  camps  than  now. 
The  controversy  with  Germany,  for  example, 
is  easier  to  handle  to-day  without  war  than  it 
was  a year  ago.  A year  ago  it  would  have 
been  impossible  fo  obtain  concessions.  Now 
we  have  been  patient  and  dignified,  and  all 
the  Powers  are  getting  towards  the  end  of 
the  road,  are  worried  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  after  the  war,  and  are  not  so  bellig- 
erent as  they  were.  So  they  can  all  be 
handled  better,  as  the  result  of  .America’s 
keeping  her  head  and  taking  her  time. 

The  foregoing  questions  and  answers  fur- 
nish a fair  and  accurate  presentation,  I believe, 
of  the  Administration’s  views  of  its  foreign 
policy. 

Washington,  May  2,  1916 


THE  READER’S  VIEW 


TUB  BLIND  AND  THEIR  SENSE-CAPACITY 

Perhaps  a note  on  the  relative  sensitiveness 
of  the  blind  according  to  accurate  measure- 
ments would  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  in 
connection  with  the  communications  from  the 
blind  in  recent  numbers  of  The  Outlook. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that  when 
the  blind  person  is  forced  to  use  the  senses  of 
touch  and  hearing  in  place  of  sight  he  devel- 
ops an  unusual  sensitiveness  in  these ; witness 
the  rather  astonishing  keenness  of  touch  the 
blind  per.son  shows  in  reading  raised  print  with 
his  finger  tips  and  accurate  orientation  in  space 
through  hearing. 

Through  certain  experiments  in  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory  and  incidental  tests  upon 
blind  persons  it  has  gradually  dawned  upon  me 
that  a distinction  should  be  made  between  sen- 
sitiveness and  ability  to  use  a sense — in  other 
words,  between  native  sensory  capacity  of  the 
sense  organ  and  the  acquired  ability  to  use  that 
capacity.  In  a preliminary  way  I found  that 


blind  persons  who  had  gained  excellent  skill  in 
the  reading  of  raised  print  and  in  special  adjust- 
ments through  hearing  were  no  more  sensitive 
to  touch  or  to  the  hearing  of  direction  of  sound 
than  I was. 

The  tests  were,  however,  so  devised  that 
they  should  be  equally  fair  to  the  trained  and 
the  untrained.  For  instance,  one  test  of  touch 
consisted  in  the  ability  to  locate  with  the  finger- 
tip a hair  placed  under  a sheet  of  paper  on  a 
glass  plate.  The  only  question  put  was  this: 
Where  is  the  hair?  In  the  first  test  I used  a 
human  hair  two  inches  long,  and  the  blind  per- 
son was  able  to  locate  it  under  thirty-two  sheets 
of  twenty-pound  bond  writing  paper.  That 
seemed  but  a natural  performance  for  a blind 
person.  But  behold  my  surprise  when  I tried 
it  myself  and  found  that  I was  able  to  do  even 
better ! 

To  put  the  matter  to  further  test,  one  of  my 
students,  Mr.  T.  Ling,  made  an  extremely  care- 
ful series  of  measurements  upon  fifteen  pupils 
in  the  Iowa  School  tor  the  Blind,  selecting  the 
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most  advanced  students  of  high  school  age  who 
had  been  trained  as  pupils  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  for  more  than  five  years.  Fifteen  pupils 
of  the  Iowa  City  High  School  were  selected- 
for  comparison  with  these.  On  these  two 
groups  of  fifteen  each  he  made  six  sets  of 
measurements  as  follows;  (1)  to  locate  a hair 
covered  with  paper;  (2)  to  determine  how  far 
apart  two  points  touched  must  be  to  be  felt  as 
two — (a)  on  the  finger-tip  of  the  first  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  and  (^)on  the  forearm  just  above 
the  wrist ; (3)  the  ability  to  determine  by  lifting 
with  the  finger-tips  which  of  two  weights  was 
the  heavier ; (4)  to  tell  whether  at  a given 
moment  a five-gramme  pressure  upon  the  finger- 
tips was  increased  or  decreased ; (5)  to  tell 
which  of  two  successive  sounds  was  the 
louder ; and  (6)  to  tell  whether  a given  sound 
came  from  the  right  or  the  left  of  a given 
standard. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  involves  the 
capacities  most  used  by  the  blind  as  distin- 
guished from  the  seeing — those  which  are  gen- 
erally assumed  to  be  increased  by  use. 

The  result  of  these  measurements  may  be 
generalized  in  the  single  statement  that  there  is 
no  significant  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  blind  and  the  seeing  in  the  tactual,  muscular, 
and  auditory  senses. 

No  seeing  person  can  begin  to  guide  himself 
by  touch  and  hearing  without  training,  but  the 
point  here  made  is  that  the  training  does  not 
increase  the  sensitiveness  of  a sense  organ.  It 
merely  puts  this  capacity  to  better  use.  These 
experiments  also  bring  into  relief  the  fact  that 
all  seeing  persons  do  make  constant  use  of 
touch,  hearing,  and  the  muscle  sense. 

To  sum  up,  then:  the  senses  of  touch  and 
hearing  and  other  senses  usually  drawn  upon 
by  the  blind  do  not  have  their  psycho-physic 
capacity  increased  by  the  use  they  are  put  to  by 
the  blind.  That  capacity  is  set  by  heredity 
and  very  early  development,  and  if  any  change 
takes  place  after  infancy  it  is  probably  in  the 
direction  of  deterioration. 

Carl  E.  Seashork. 

Psychological  Laboratory, 

The  State  University  of  Iowa. 


IF  GERMANY  HAD  HAD  COMMAND  OF  THE 

miimIihwiii  I I — 

Germany  has  complainecT^itterly  of  the 
attempt  of  England  to  starve  ^t  her  civil 
population  in  order  to  bring  the  wot  to  a close. 
This  suggests  a very  pertinent  quesBon.  Sup- 
pose that  Germany,  instead  of  (^at  Britain, 
had  had  command  of  the  sea^aMtfe  very  begin- 
ning of  many  times 

that  thajmome  supply  of  food  for  Great  Britain 
would  rmtj^^^ver  six  weeks  if  her  imports  of 
foodstuffs ^w?f'9*»te|yjigd.  Is  there  anybody 
so  silly  as  to  believe  thaT&liTnwHHU;^  case  she 
had  had  command  of  the  sea,  wouldnof  have 


cut  off  Great  Britain’s  supply  of  food  instantly 
and  ent7reTy“aiTfi*t»iwagiU  her  to  her  knees  by 
starvation  within  two  nmnfhfejifter  the  institu- 
tion of  such  a blockade  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  as  to'&ermany  s 
complaint  (that  the  Allies  are  trying  ib  starve 
the  civilian  non-combatant  population),  that 
every  bushel  of  American  wheat  goinwto  Ger- 
many releases  a bushel  of  German^vheat  to 
feed  the  army.  Any  importation  or  foodstuffs 
into  Germany  for  the  civil  pom#Kuion  is  there- 
fore simply  an  indirect  w;y^)<n  supporting  the 
German  army. 


BERNHARDF'<t^N  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE 


So  much  « as  been  said  about  the  military 
spirit  that^ould  be  engendered  by  prepared- 
ness, the  4dea  that  if  we  were  prepared  for 
war  we  jyould  insist  on  getting  into  trouble, 
that  it  m4:htbe  interesting  to  note  what  F.  von 
Bernhardi  says  on  this  point  in  his  “Germany 
and  the  NeW  War,” page  11.  lie  is  deploring  the 
fact  that  GerhiMy  has  no  more  of  the  war  spirit, 
and  one  of  the  regions  for  this  he  states  as  follows ; 
“Universal  militarySqwice,  too,  contributes  to 
the  love  of  peace,  for  wStUnju  these  days  does 
not  merely  affect,  as  formeri^74tdinite  limited 
circles,  but  the  whole  nation  suffer^-ajike.  All 
families  and  all  classes  have  to  pay  l^e^same 
toll  of  human  lives.”  He  affirms  that  uni^rsal 
military  service  makes  war  .so  real  and  brings  it 
so  close  to  all  the  people  that  they  are  alljthc 
more  anxious  to  avoid  war.  F.  C.  Sr(;vii>F.. 

Greenwich,  New  York.  ^ 

' 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  .VJ«5^ICO 

[The  following extract4^#fom  a personal  letter 
lately  received  by  a fri«w  of  The  Outlook  who  is 
interested  in  a rangn  in  southwestern  Mexico 
give  a vivid  ideaq/conditions  in  Mexico — all,  as 
he  says,  lapsing  j^ito  savagery,  and  little  hope  felt 
by  Americans ^4rom  their  own  Government. — 
The  Editor!^.] 

I received  yi^r  letter  at , as  I was  pa.ssing 

through  on  a qui)^  trip  to from  the  ranch. 

I have  not  space  togi^e  you  an  idea  of  what  such 
a trip  as  this  referred  tolssn,  ffiese  times  here  ; it 
is  simply  unbelievable,  theotttJtgges,  discom- 
forts, and  dangers.  I left  the  ranch  f(5'aj[tend  to 
business  at  a point  five  hours  from  here,Tii,tend- 
ing  to  return  the  next  day — took  a toothbrush 
and  a small’  towel  in  my  pocket,  absoli|tely 

nothing  else.  I spent  five  days  in before  a 

chance  offered  to  get  away,  and  I slegpin'a  filthy 
room  with  ditto  Mexicans,  ipy-ekffl^s  on  most 

of  the  time.  Froni;;a»«*2^ I journeyed  on 

top  of  a half-wisdf^  tank  car  through  half  the 
night  aijddaj^and  the  balance  of  the  journey  on 
the  coal  heap  of  the  tender,  the  engine  being 
broken  down  and  unable  to  draw  the  two  empty 
tank  cars  which  made  up  the  train.  The.se 
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